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THE ALDINE. 



MUSIC. 

LUCCA AND THE OPERA. 

While the critics have been discussing whether Madame Lucca 
can sing, whether she understands Gounod and Goethe, whether 
her Cherubino is the self-same little page whom Beaumarchais 
made so amusing, and Mozart endowed with two of the most beauti- 
ful of his melodies, Messrs. Maretzek and Jarrett have jogged 
along, filling their purses and easily getting the best prices for some 
of the worst performances on record. For there can be no doubt 
that Madame Lucca pleases the public even more than Nilsson did. 
Whatever her true place may be in the world's roll of artists, she 
has the undefinable power of fascination, which is greater than 
beauty, or talent, or voice. She has charmed nearly all the great 
cities of the world, and New York has submitted to her without 
asking on what title she claimed submission. 

It may not be amiss, even at this late day, to inquire what Lucca 
really is. She can hardly be defined as a great singer, in the proper 
sense of the term. Once in a while she does indeed give utterance 
to a passionate melody with so much feeling, so much simplicity, so 
complete a forgetfulness of everything save the eloquence of the 
music, that we exclaim — that is absolutely perfect ! But, ordinarily, 
the least critical ear can detect great faults both in her voice and 
her method of using it. Her upper notes are neither clear nor 
sweet. She has a mezzo-soprano voice of only ordinary compass, 
and the score often exacts of it more than it can easily render. It is 
rich and sensuous in quality, and abundant in strength, and she 
yields sometimes <to the temptation to exhibit its magnificence in 
explosive tones which, grand as they are in themselves, are faulty 
for their suddenness and their violent contrast. She does not 
phrase well ; she does not always take breath in the right places ; 
as a general thing it may be said that she lacks repose of style and 
ease of delivery. More than this, she has not the unfailing instinct 
which tells the great singer how to express the faintest, shades of 
the composer's meaning; to. throw herself, for instance, into the 
same frame of mind which was Mozart's when he wrote the " Non 
sopiu cosa;" and Donizetti's, when he conceived his " O mio Fer- 
nando." But, on the other hand, if her voice is not perfect, it is at 
any rate sympathetic. Her tones are tender as well as rich ; and if 
there were only a little more tenderness in her nature, she could move 
the feelings, with such a voice, more deeply than almost any other 
singer of this generation. It is much less beautiful than the voice of 
Madame Parepa Rosa ; it is far less pure than the voice of Nilsson 
was when Nilsson was at her best; but it has a warm, glowing 
quality, unlike that of any other artist who has recently been heard 
in this country. If it does not always touch the heart, the fault is 
not in the quality of the voice, but in some defect of the woman. 
And to us it seems that Madame Lucca has not a very profound 
sense of the meaning of what she sings — that is to say, the meaning 
of the music, not of the words. The poetry of music is not depend- 
ent upon the words to which it may be wedded. Mendelssohn un- 
derstood, when he wrote his " Songs Without Words," that music 
was itself a language, conveying a meaning that could not be ex- 
pressed through any other medium. Beethoven used music to give 
utterance to emotions far beyond the interpretation of letters and 
syllables. Bellini threw a pathos into his now hackneyed melodies, 
which was entirely independent of his text, and which clings to 
them even when they are adapted to Sunday-school verses, and — 
as they are in a book now before us — to Bird-of-Freedom choruses. 
It is only once in a while that Madame Lucca goes deeper than the 
obvious dramatic situation, and seizes upon the real musical senti- 
ment. We have never seen this limitation of her powers more 
clearly than in Mozart's "Marriage of Figaro." There she was 
the prettiest, the most roguish, the most vivacious of pages, but 
how little did she preserve of the tenderness which Mozart breathed 
into all the music of this delightful character ! With her, Cherubino 
is a rollicking boy, who plays the lover with no conception what- 
ever of the passion of love. And yet Mozart gave this lad some of 
the most pathetic and delicate strains he ever wrote. Madame 
Lucca did not value, probably did not understand them ; she had 
her own conception of the rdle, and she acted that to the life, though 
in doing it she ruined some exquisite music. 

Her genius, in short, is strictly dramatic, and not lyric. Merely 
as a piece of acting, her Cherubino was inimitable. The same may- 
be said of her Selika in " L'Africaine," and Zerlina in " Don Gio- 
vanni." Her Margherita in " Faust " has been the subject of more 
discussion perhaps than any of her other personations, and the 
reason is very simple. The heroine of " Faust " may be either one 
of two very different creations, according as one follows the com- 
poser or the poet. The Gretchen of Goethe was a plain burgher's 
daughter. She was ignorant; she prattled to her lover in bad 
grammar about trivial things, such as her common household duties ; 
she was a hearty, healthy lass, not troubled by romantic notions, 
and not given to pensive meditation. Her charm was that she was 
so simple, so trusting, so very human. A Frenchman could hardly 
understand such a heroine as this. Gounod took his inspiration 
from the etherealized Margaret of Ary Scheffer's celebrated picture 
— a different person altogether, much more refined than the origi- 
nal, a melancholy, thoughtful, sentimental girl, which Gpethe's 
Gretchen certainly was not. The music fits this conception per- 
fectly. It is dreamy and tender, and almost always rather sad. 
And it is this conception which Miss Kellogg, and Nilsson, and 
other Margheritas we have had before the present season, have 
generally followed. But Madame Lucca discards Gounod and goes 
back to Goethe. A remarkable illustration of the truth of what we 
say is found in the scene of Faust's first meeting with Margherita, 
where the maid refuses her lover's advances.' "No, signor" she 
murmurs ; " io non son damigella ne bella," and with a gentle curtsey 
she passes on to the church. The music here is of exquisite soft- 
ness and grace, and there can be no doubt how the composer wished 
it to be delivered. But the meaning of the music is nothing to 
Madame Lucca, if she can only grasp the meaning of the drama. 
In the poem, the action is very different from that indicated by 
M. Gounod. Margaret exclaims, brusquely, as she releases herself 
from Faust's proffered arm, 

" I'm neither lady, neither fair, 

And home 1 can go without your care ; " 

and Faust remarks upon her charming " pertness ; " 

" How short and sharp of speech was she, 
Why 'twas a real ecstasy ! 



Lucca takes this description for her model. She sings the phrase, 
" No, signor," with a bold and almost abrupt expression. She gives 
us a rude and full-blooded plebeian maid, short and sharp of speech 
and gesture, passionate alike in love, suffering, and remorse. What 
becomes of the music? Well, that is the last thing Madame Lucca 
thinks about. The spirit of Gounod has gone out of her " Faust " 
just as completely as the spirit of Mozart has gone out of her 
" Marriage of Figaro." 

The rest of the opera company this winter needs but few words. 
There is Miss Kellogg, with whose many excellences we have been 
long familiar. She has not done herself full justice, and she has 
not had full justice from others. She has sung to poor houses 
in parts for which she is unfitted, and she has sung with wretched 
support. Nevertheless she has won a great deal of praise from the 
discerning, and she has no reason to dread a contrast with her more 
famous rival. There has been a rumor of feuds between the friends 
and supporters of the two prime donne; but no marks of hostility 
have been visible to a disinterested public, and we may be par- 
doned, perhaps, for the suspicion that the story was nothing but a 
shrewd advertising scheme of the enterprising management. The 
two tenors, Abrugnedo and Vizzani ; the two baritones, Moriami and 
Sparapani ; and the contralto, Sefiora Sanz, are third-rate artists, 
and the public has received them with sublime indifference. If the 
managers' organs are to be trusted, they are all of them superb 
singers, with rich sonorous voices and a noble style, but they have 
been prevented from showing either by simultaneous and persistent 
colds. That is certainly unfortunate ; but we cannot forget that they 
had no reputations when they came here. We have, in short, what 
we have had so many times before, a pitiful cheap company sup- 
porting one expensive prima donna. We are told that a better com- 
pany cannot be had, and would not pay expenses if it could. But 
Mr. Rosa made money last year with an admirable company, com- 
prising his wife and Miss Phillipps, and Wachtel and Santley, with 
a fine orchestra, a good chorus, complete appointments, and a care- 
ful preparation of every work brought out. What has been done 
once can be done again ; but nothing of this kind will be done until 
the public demands it. We may have to go back to the brutal old 
custom of hissing before we get operatic reform. 



RUBINSTEIN. 

When Rubinstein came upon the stage of Steinway Hall for the 
first time last September, we saw a rugged, uncourtly man, whose 
solemn Tartar countenance and uncouth movements gave little 
promise of refinement and delicacy, but indicated something of the 
wonderful power which we had heard of as characteristic of his 
playing. He came without gloves. He bowed without a smile. He 
put away with disdain the manager's tribute of wreaths and flowers, 
and when a handsome laurel crown was pressed into his hands, he 
let it fall upon the floor. He looked like a man who had come 
upon business, and meant to do it with all his might. He took his 
seat at an unusual distance from the piano, and at once gave a sig- 
nal to the conductor to begin the concerto. It was his own in D 
Minor, a favorite composition which he always chooses for his first 
appearance in a new place. The vigorous, easy touch with which 
he threw off the opening measures of the piano part was just what 
we were prepared for. The whole first movement corresponded 
exactly with our preconceptions, except that it was vastly more 
brilliant and more perfectly finished. But then came the andante, 
with its tender melody ; and how the man seemed to change ! He 
hung over the key-board with drooping head, raised his arms, let 
his sinewy hands fall upon the ivory, and we heard, not the ex- 
pected crash of sound, but music so sweet and gentle, that one 
might have sworn the soft fingers of a woman made it. Now his 
touch is crisp and clear, his accent marked, and every phase quiv- 
ering with subdued sentiment ; anon the tones are of such a vel- 
vety texture that they seem not to be struck from the piano but to 
be coaxed out of it. Probably no pianist living, certainly none 
that we have heard, can produce so perfect a diminuendo. Little 
by little the music dies away under his hands, and at the last there 
comes a full honest chord, whose every note is distinct, and yet it is 
so soft and low that nothing lives 'twixt it and silence. A few 
moments more, and he is in the midst of one of those tempests 
of harmonious sounds in which he appears especially to take 
delight. His' eye brightens, his sallow face flushes, his features 
are lighted up with inspiration, his hands fly faster and faster 
as the music draws to its tremendous climax. It seems not Rubin- 
stein alone, but a whole band, whose overpowering harmonies fill 
the air. Yet the orchestra has ceased playing, and the pianist has 
the score all to himself. It is in these magnificent passages that we 
feel how great Rubinstein really is. He has what was given to no 
other pianist who has visited America — the divine fire of genius. 
The faults of his performance are those of over-impetuosity. The 
torrent becomes turbid and confused sometimes, and for a few mo- 
ments we hear nothing but a mighty rush of harmonies, without 
rhythm or apparent meaning. He obscured one of Beethoven's 
sonatas in this way until its form was hardly distinguishable. But 
this exuberance of force, like the occasional striking of a false note 
which the critical ear can readily detect in his playing, is hardly 
worth considering in Rubinstein. In wonder and delight at this 
extraordinary man, we forget all his little imperfections. 

His concerts in New York have been moderately successful. 
The audiences have been large, but they ought to have been over- 
powering. Probably his manager has lost money. Yet, if we 
could forget the two singers of the company, the soprano, whose 
voice has gone, and the alto, whose education has not begun, we 
should say the entertainments were superb. Wieniawski is assur- 
edly one of the greatest violinists now living, and one who combines 
the merits of distinct styles — classical finish, and correctness, with 
the freedom and feeling of the romantic school of Paganini. The 
quality for which he is most celebrated is, perhaps, the brilliant 
audacity of his bowing. But he had not been long before his 
audience at Steinway Hall, when we discovered that he was equally 
master of the more delicate and pathetic style wherein a good vio- 
linist so readily stirs the deepest emotions of his listeners. We 
doubt whether Paganini himself ever taught the violin to sing more 
tenderly than this magnificent artist. As there is something inde- 
scribably magnetic in his bolder efforts, so there is true sentiment 
in his gentler strains. He is in close sympathy with Rubinstein ; 
and to hear them play together is a rare delight. 



LITERA TURE. 

The surpassing excellence of the Elizabethan poets and dram- 
atists is evident in every collection in which they figure, no matter 
by what principle the compilers may have been guided. If we go 
to them for poetry "pure and simple," we find it ; if we go to them 
for poetry of a special kind, we find that, too. They have joyous 
songs for our merry moods, and solemn songs for our sad ones; 
they sing of wine as they sing of birds, and flowers, and dew ; what 
do they not sing of? It would be difficult to name a subject which 
could not be well illustrated from their works. To prove this, one 
need only glance at the volumes of Percy and Ellis, or any similar 
collection. Thelast thatwehave seen, "Songs from the Old Dram- 
atists," collected and edited byAbby Sage Richardson, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, will answer as well as any. 
other. It is a delightful book — a book that every lover of poetry 
will be glad to have. There is nothing that is new in it, we im- 
agine ; nothing, that is, which is quoted now for the first time ; but 
it is well arranged, and the selections are in good taste. The criti- 
cism that might be passed upon it, and justly, is that Mrs. Rich- 
ardson has somewhat overstepped the limits to which her title 
would seem to confine her. She has given in some cases poems 
and not songs, and the poets from whom she has taken them are 
scarcely recognized as dramatists. We should not place Breton 
among the dramatists ourselves, nor Barnfield, nor Lord Brooke, 
nor Lodge, nor Cowley, noF Habington, nor Milton. We know, 
of course, that Milton wrote " Comus; "that Lord Brooke wrote 
certain things which he called tragedies ; and that Cowley wrote a 
prose comedy ; but we recall no dramatic works of which Barnfield 
and Breton were the writers. We must have the songs from 
" Comus," but we need not have Milton's sonnet " To a Nightin- 
gale." We must have something from Randolph, but we need 
noi have his long " Ode to the Country," when we have his 
"Song in Praise of Old Sack." We suppose we ought to have the 
Earl of Stirling, but surely we should not have one of his many 
sonnets to " Aurora." We might mention other instances in which 
Mrs. Richardson has exceeded the task she assigned herself, but 
these are sufficient. The very excess of her book shows the honor 
in which she holds the brave old singers of whom it is composed, 
and who never cease to delight us. There is a quality in their 
work for which we look in vain elsewhere ; the smallest of them 
have it as well as the greatest, and in both it is inimitable. They 
are at their best in their songs, we are inclined to think, and the 
best of their songs are here. They are divided by Mrs. Richard- 
son into "Pastoral Songs," "Love Songs," "Songs of Feeling and 
Thought," "Songs of Sorrow," "Comic Songs and Songs of 
Clowns," and " Songs of Fairies and Spirits." Each division is 
introduced by a head-piece, drawn by Mr. S. L. Smith, and a fig- 
ure-piece, drawn by Mr. J. La Farge. We copy here the pathetic 
little dirge of Webster's, in which grief seems to resolve itself into 
the elements it contemplates : 

"Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 
Since o'er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 

To raise him hillocks that shall keep him warm, 

And, when gay tombs are robbed, sustain no harm. 

But keep the wolf far hence that's foe to men, 
For with his nails he'll dig them up again." 

The poets of America have not until lately cultivated the field 
of poetic translation, in which their English brethren have labored 
so long and so assiduously, but they bid fair now to overtake them 
and gather the remaining laurels. Of the three who have made 
translations of three of the world's great poets, two have cer- 
tainly surpassed all who have attempted the same tasks in Eng- 
lish. There need be no future translation of Homer and Goethe. 
Whether this can be said of the recent translation of Virgil by Mr. 
C. P. Cranch is somewhat doubtful. -It can be said, we think, of 
the version of Lucretius, lately made by Mr. Charles Frederick 
Johnson, and published by Messrs. DeWitt C. Lent & Co. Lucre- 
tius is not a poet who can ever be popular ; but he is a great poet, 
nevertheless, and if we are to have him in English, we want him at 
his best. He has been translated several times. Evelyn tried his 
hand at the first book, but it was too much fox him. Creech made 
a complete version, but it was loose and inaccurate. Dryden did 
better, but he rendered only certain passages, and these he para- 
phrased rather than translated. Of later translators, it is only 
necessary to mention Dr. Good, whose version, published in 
1805, is the one which has been generally received. It is in 
blank verse, like Mr. Johnson's, but the blank verse is not so 
flexible as his, and the s'ense is less poetically rendered. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Johnson's translation is the best yet published, and we 
have no doubt but that it will be accepted as such by the English 
readers of Lucretius. 

From the same house we have as good an antidote to Lucretius 
as we have seen in a long time. It is a little volume of sacred 
verse, entitled, "The Ministry of Song," the work of a young 
English lady named Frances Ridley Havergal. We are not par- 
tial to religious poetry, as such — least of all to the religious poetry 
of the time ; but we can feel it when it is simply and tenderly writ- 
ten, as it is here, and when its spirit is purely devotional. We 
respect devotion as sincerely as we detest theology. A stanza of 
Miss Havergal's " Ministry of Song," will show the quality of her 
verse : 

"In God's great field of labor 

All work is not the same : 
He hath a service for each one 

Who loves His holy name. 
And you, to whom the secrets 

Of all sweet sounds are known, 
Rise up ! for He hath called you 

To a mission of your own. , 

And, rightly to fulfil it, 

His grace can make you strong, 
Who to your charge, hath given 

The Ministry of Song." 
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